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^ It has been a long time, thank 

goodness, since we’ve heard some illiter- 
ate refer to an Indian ceremonial 
as a “stomp.” Still we wonder how 
j : many fully realize the wide differences 

among these ceremonials. 

To some an Indian dance is just 
an Indian dance and, lacking knowledge 
of the venerable legends and 
heritage, they miss the dance’s sig- 
nificance. Most popular and most 
widely seen, is the “fancy dance.” It is 
a social dance and mostly for fun, 
the men gorgeously arrayed in bright 
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feather, the girls in white, beaded 
buckskin with long, sensuously sway- 
ing fringes. 

Since the first plains Indian groups 
traveled to Gallup in the 1920's, 
‘■fancy dancing” lias spread like a 
splash and ripples across a pool. We 
understand why the “fancy dance” 
has spread into areas where it is not 
native. It is so much fun and the 
costumes are so colorful. But it still 
disturbs us a little to see Pueblo In- 
dians in plains Indian warbonnets 
dancing for tourists, or Cherokees 
presenting war bonnets — a headdress 
no Cherokee ancestor ever wore—to 
visiting dignitaries. 

The costumes, ceremonies, and so- 
cial dances of the Cherokee, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole peo- 
ple are entirely different from those 
of the Plains Tribes, This can be seen 
upon visiting any Five Tribes cere- 
mony or culture center. Most readily 
available is the Cherokee Village, 
open dally to visitors, near Tahleqpah. 
The setting, the dances, songs, and 
rattle adornments there are quite 
authentic. 

Our picture on page five was made 
during the Medicine Lodge Treaty 
Celebration at Fort Sill. In the back- 
ground is Chief Big Bow’s historic 
“eagle tepee/' with a picture of 
Big Bow on the stand beneath the 
eagle’s claws. The dancers here are 
members of the ancient Kiowa Tia- 
piah Soldier Society, an order of 
warriors who supervised and guarded 
buffalo hunt camps, among other trib- 
al responsibilities. Each of their songs 
and dances come from the century-old 
rituals of their society. 

Among the northern plains people, 
the Osage, Ponca, Otoe, and Telated 
peoples there is another dance, a 
dance of great dignity, which the 
Osages called Fn-bn-schka. In bright 
silk shirts, deertail roaches, colorful 
scarfs, otter fur, beaded moccasins, 
the dancers move at measured pace 
to the old coyote wail, wind moving 
songs. Our picture on page seven 
shows the $i'n-ce, the four ritual 
dancers who come forth to conclude 
each dance. The blue-shirted elder 
seated in the foreground, like an old- 
time New England town crier, calls 
forth the dancers, announces the dan 
and family songs, etc. Carried to its 
full length, the Fn-lon-schka lasts 


four days, and the fourth day is one 
of gift giving. 

The fire dance on page three is 
the Mountain Spirit dance, unique 
with the Apache people. The Moun- 
tain Spirit Dance is in essence a 
prayer for the well-being of the spec- 
tators, of every race and creed, who 
sit watching. These Apache dancers 
are descendants of the Warm Springs 
band, Geronimo’s people. Their grand- 
fathers became Oklahomans in 1894, 
after eight years of imprisonment in 
Florida and Alabama. 

We recall an eastern state a few 
years ago which, feeling guilty, in- 
vited back the Indian people they 
had exiled to Oklahoma in the late 
1800s. The guilty eastern state char- 
tered busses, and transported their 
Indian guests in style, offering each 
Indian a parcel of land if they would 
return to the state which had exiled 
them. But the Indian group declined 
the offer and came home to Okla- 
homa. Now what do you think of 
that? 

We will not seek too closely to 
identify the Apache Mountain Spirit 
dancers in our picture, for it is not 
good to recognize a friend beneath the 
mask. It brings misfortune. Our 
Apache friends tell us that, instead 
of identifying the dancers, we should 
concentrate on the singers, who chant: 
Mountain spirits, 
garbed in blue clouds 3 
with crosses of yearning ; 

You have come to live among us 
a life of goodness. 

I am thankful for ike goodness here , 
• , . BB 


Medicine Lodge Treaty Ceremonial 
color photo by Paul E. Lefcbvrc 
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Along Jack fork Cree k color photo by George Guriev 




AN OKLAHOMA 

VACATION 




BY PENDLETON WOODS 


Before you dismiss the suggestion 
as impractical, consider the locations 
of Oklahoma's state parks, recreation- 
al areas, and historical points of 
interest. Then check the map of air- 
ports with regular commercial flight 
schedules. 

An Oklahoma vacation by air is 
not limited only to those who own 
an airplane. You can purchase a com- 
mercial airline ticket, speedily arrive 
at your destination, and have the 
bonus pleasure of flying and seeing a 
large portion of our state's varied 
terrain from the air en route. 

There are 225 airports in Okla- 
homa; 109 of these are public airports, 
10 with regularly scheduled commer- 
cial passenger flights. Of the 116 pri- 
vate airports, a large number are open 
to public use. 

The number of airports in Okla- 
homa is steadily increasing* Six years 
ago there were only 143 airports — 
private or public — in the state. This 
means an increase of 46% since 1963. 
More new ones are in the construc- 
tion stage or on the drawing boards. 

Oklahoma has 22 state parks. Seven 
of these have state lodges. The parks 
are closely surrounded by 63 airports. 
Some airports are actually in state 


park areas* These are Lake Murray, 
Texoma, Sequoyah, and Fountain- 
head. A directory of state airports is 
available free-of-charge from the Ok- 
lahoma Aeronautics Commission, Se- 
quoyah Mem* Bldg*, Oklahoma City 
73105* Also available from the Aero- 
nautics Commission is a flight se- 
quence procedures card. 

Airlines making interstate flights 
and landing at Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa are American, Braniff, Con- 
tinental, TWA, and Frontier* Fron- 
tier Airlines makes daily intra -state 
flights to Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Bar- 
tlesville, Guymon, Muskogee* Ponca 
City, Enid, Stillwater, Duncan, and 
Daw ton. 

Most airports with regularly sched- 
uled commercial flights, as well as 
many other publicly-owned airports, 
maintain courtesy cars for transport- 
ing visitors* Our survey showed more 
than 90 state airports with auto trans- 
portation on hand or on call. In ad- 
dition, many franchised car dealers 
in Oklahoma rent automobiles* 

You may land at a nearby airport, 
travel by courtesy car or taxi to the 
nearest dealer with a car rental pro- 
gram, then be off to the recreational 
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A long the iftaine Escarpment color photo by Rickard Reed 



spot of your choice. 

Courtesy cars and rental cars are 
usually available on a first-come, first- 
served basis, so it is best to check 
out your arrangements in advance. A 
few minutes spent on the telephone 
before you leave home can often as- 
sure you of a rental car upon arrival. 
Then you can settle back and enjoy 
the scenic variety of your flight. 

Regular flights between Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa are available on five 
different airlines. Here are some 
suggestions: 

Trip No, 1 

Leave Oklahoma City about noon 
Friday arriving in Tulsa one^half hour 
later. Spend the afternoon visiting 
the Gilcrease Institute of American 
History and Art, and the Philbrook 
Art Center. My from Tulsa to Bar- 
tlesville. This oil center has many 
beautiful buildings, including the fa- 
mous Price Tower, designed by the 
late Frank Lloyd Wright. During the 
evening you might attend a perform- 
ance of the Little Theater or a Com- 
munity Concert if one is scheduled 
on the night of your trip, 

Saturday morning you can rent a 
car for the 14 -mile trip to Woolaroc, 
oilman Frank Phillips 1 ranch, now a 
dramatic museum In a setting sur- 


rounded by wild animals. Collections 
in the museum illustrate the story of 
the American West from pre-history 
days with unusual paintings, sculp- 
tures, and authentic artifacts. Return 
to Bartlesville for return flight to 
Tulsa (17 minutes), then change 
planes for flight to Muskogee (an- 
other 17-minute flight). 

With Indian country surrounding 
it, Muskogee is the location of the 
Five Civilized Tribes Museum. Also 
in Muskogee are the magnificant gar- 
dens at Honor Heights Park. Near 
Muskogee is reconstructed Fort Gib- 
son, America's western-most military 
post in 1S35. The fort's reconstructed 
stockade, and many of the original 
post buildings including barracks, of- 
ficer's quarters, and a powder house, 
are to be seen. Drive your rental car 
from Fort Gibson to Sequoyah State 
Park and spend the night at Western 
Hills Lodge. 

Enjoy the outdoor recreational fa- 
cilities of Sequoyah State Park Sun- 
day morning, and return to Muskogee 
for an early afternoon flight to Tulsa, 
You may enjoy more sightseeing in 
Tulsa then, the Mohawk Park Zoo, 
the Tulsa Rose Gardens, or you may 
return directly to Oklahoma City. 

continued 
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In a Caddo Canyon valor photo by Jeff Griffin, Jr , 




VAQfflION BY AIR 





Trip No. 2 

Leave Tulsa early Friday afternoon 
arriving in Oklahoma City in one- 
half hour. Visit the National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame and Western Heritage 
Center, Its galleries display great 
Western art, including one of the 
nation’s finest Charles Russell col- 
lections, and die entire studio of the 
late James Earle Fraser including the 
gigantic plaster original of his famous 
f( End of the Trail ” 

Continue then to Lincoln Park with 
its outstanding zoo, then on to the 
State Capitol and the Oklahoma His- 
torical Building, where you’ll surely 
feel stirrings of pride as you review 
our own state’s heritage. After dinner 
at one of the city’s many fine res- 
taurants, return to the airport for 
an evening flight to Enid, where you 
can spend the night. 

Enid is in Oklahoma’s wheat coun- 
try, You can look out over acres of 
solid green or golden brown, depend- 
ing on the season. The Union Equity 
elevators, with a capacity of 32 mil- 
lion bushels, rank among the largest 
in the world. At Phillips University 
is the Museum of the Cherokee Strip, 
Near Enid is Vance Airforce Base. 
About 35 miles west of Enid is 
Oklahoma’s only original remaining 
pioneer sod house, now carefully pre- 
served and maintained by the His- 
torical Society, Another ten mile 
swing will enable you to visit the 
famed Glass Mountains. 

Leave Enid Saturday afternoon, ar- 
riving in Ponca City 16 minutes later. 
In Ponca City is the memorial to 
the Pioneer Woman, one of the most 
visited statues in the United States. 
In what was once oilman Ernest 
Marland’s mansion is the Ponca City 
Cultural Center and Museum. Depart 
Ponca City, arriving in Bartlesville 
in time for a good night’s sleep be- 
fore enjoying the Wool a roc area on 
Sunday morning, then back to Tulsa 
Sunday afternoon. 

Trip No. 3 

Drive from your home in southern 
Oklahoma to Lawton, on Friday morn- 
ing. Visit the Fort Sill military res- 


servation with its outstanding mu- 
seums, or the Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge. Fly from Lawton to 
Oklahoma City. Visit any of the 
Oklahoma City attractions already 
mentioned. There is always plenty 
of Friday night entertainment in Ok- 
lahoma City. You may choose be- 
tween a sports event (football, base- 
ball, basketball, ice hockey, auto 
racing, depending on the season) or 
a play, concert, lecture, or other cul- 
tural event at the Civic Center, Mum- 
mers Theatre or Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity. On Saturday morning visit 
the Art Center Museum, and Plana- 
tarlum at the state fairgrounds and / 
or the Rose Gardens, Conservatory 
and excellent flower and tropical plant 
exhibits at Will Rogers Park. 

Mid-aftemoon Saturday, fly to 
Stillwater. The Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity campus is beautiful, the Stu- 
dent Union and Library are attrac- 
tions in themselves, there are always 
exhibits and often entertainment on 
campus. Spend the night in Stillwater 
and the next day drive 28 miles north- 
east to visit Pawnee Bill State Park. 
The flight from Oklahoma City to 
Stillwater does not make the return 
trip, but we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend a bus trip on Oklahoma’s four- 
lane interstate highways. If you 
haven’t tried one a surprisingly pleas- 
ant and comfortable trip awaits you. 
Your bus trip from Stillwater to Law- 
ton will give you 40 minutes in Okla- 
homa City to stroll along Couch 
Drive and view the Army, Navy, Air 
Force and 89’er monuments there, 
then on down the turnpike to Lawton. 

These three trips all assume that 
you will take regularly scheduled 
fights on commercial airlines serving 
Oklahoma, and rent a car or taxicab 
at your destination. The sample trips 
are based upon actual flight sched- 
ules. Any airline serving Oklahoma 
will provide flight information, not 
only on its own but also other airline 
flights. With this information and a 
dash of imagination you can plan 
many Oklahoma vacations by air. 

If you are flying your personal 
airplane, or if you are chartering a 
plane, vacation by air possibilities are 
unlimited. With 225 airports, there 
is no place in Oklahoma which you 
cannot visit by air. 
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SPORTSMANSHIP DEMANDS 
SAFE DRIVING... 





$ w - ^The compact car swept 
y a r n n n H the shopping 

center parking lot. In 
and out among the brightly colored 
pylons, fast and then slow, the driver 
spun the little car. 

Teenagers looking for new car kicks? 
Not hardly. This is an event called a 
gymkhana (jim-kah-na) sponsored by 
the Oklahoma Sports Car Club, which 
is a part of the national Sports Car 
Clubs of America. 

To those unfamiliar with the sport, 
much of the purpose of the swiftly 
moving cars, the intense interest of the 
spectators and the intricate skill of 
the driver might be lost 
This gymkhana is part of a still- 
growing sport. Well operated Sports 
Car Clubs in Enid, Oklahoma City, 
Stillwater and Lawton contest in one 
division. Two clubs in Tulsa and one 
in Bartlesville contest in another 
division* 

Before World War II sports cars 
were the playthings of a few, but when 
GI Joe came home he brought with 
him a knowledge of the many unique 
features of these little cars, which 
opened up new concepts in automotive 
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lore, American manufacturers soon 
entered the compact field and Sports 
Car Clubs of America has become a 
vast organization. 

Oklahomans who belong to the 
sports car set, like those across the 
country* are not interested in darting 
away from stop signs or squealing 
around corners. They are interested 
in one or more of the three basic com- 
petitive events operated by the Sports 
Car Clubs. 

One of these events is the rally, once 
described as a trip to grandmother’s 
house over the meadow and through 
the woods when you don’t know where 
grandmother lives or how to get there, 
but you must arrive on time. 

The rallyist, or the rally team of 
driver and navigator, are given a set 
of instructions, checkpoints, final desti- 
nation, and a prescribed time in which 
to complete the course. It takes driv- 


ing skill, and navigational skill, to com- 
plete the course in the prescribed 
time. 

The rally team is often husband 
and wife, and it is not uncommon to 
see their youngsters in the back seat 
while their parents negotiate the rally 
course. Some rally courses are tough 
indeed, a rigid test for driver, naviga- 
tor, and machine. Others are compara- 
tively easy and just for fun. 

Rallies include the ultimate, the 
NSCC National Championship, Divi- 
sional Championships, and Sunday 
afternoon rallies for relaxed sport. 

The gymkhana, another event liked 
by sports car lovers, was named after 
an event of the Bengal Lancers, riding 
in competition in India to test their 
skill and horsemanship. 

The gymkhana is sometimes called 
an autocross, or slalom. In it the driver 
is pitted against the serpentine course 


.4 variety of ears form a serpentine 
pattern, waiting for an opportunity to 
drive through the Gymkhana course 
before the actual time trials begin. 




marked out by the rubber pylons. It 
is a test of the driver’s skill, adept- 
ness, and car maneuverability, rather 
than speed. 

Large parking lots, or more rarely 
an open field, provide the track for 
the gymkhana. There is only one car 
on the course at a time. The pylons 
form a twisting, turning route, rarely 
over a mile in length. The cones are 
placed close together, often allowing 
only a few inches of clearance for the 
car to edge through. The end of the 
route is usually close to the starting 
mark. Electric timers measure each 
contestant’s time. 

Sanctioned schools are held across 
the country for drivers who want to 
compete in sports car racing. After 
their car has passed a rigid inspec- 
tion, the driver is observed, graded 
and, if he passes, given a provisional 
license. After he has been observed in 
a number of regional races, he may 
qualify for a senior or national li- 
cense, and be able to compete for local 
and national championships on the 
more than 90 road-racing courses in 
the United States. The public high- 
ways are never used for sports car 
competitions. 

“Sports car events are a family af- 
fair in our club,” Lonnie Morris, of 
Enid, says. “We load the whole fam- 
ily in the car, plus lawn chairs and 
beach umbrellas, and drive in a cara- 
van. It’s family fun and we do have 
a good time.” 

Morris has found that about the 
major expense in sports car events is 
tires. He has complete faith in the car 
he drives. “If I couldn’t drive my car 
in gymkhana, I wouldn’t want to drive 
it on the highway. I drive 250 miles a 
week to and from work, and use my 
sports car for that too.” 

Leo Cravens, an officer in the Okla- 
homa City Sports Car Club, says, “We 
aren’t cultivating race drivers as such. 
Our sports car clubs produce drivers 
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who are likely to avoid accidents be- 
cause of the lessons they learn driving 
in our congenial Sunday afternoon 
competitions.” 

Police departments across the na- 
tion are finding sports car drivers in- 
valuable in training rookie officers* As 
a public service such people as Dave 
Dooley, Oklahoma City engineer, who 
is rated among the top drivers in 
sports car racing, frequently helps 
train new recruit classes of the Okla- 
homa City Police Department. 

‘'The Sports Car Club is a tremen- 
dous help to our Police Department.” 
Lt K. D, Brokaw, Field Supervisor, 
says. “Dave Dooley and Elouise Nor- 
ris teach our recruits the proper use of 
gears, tires, and many things about 
driving. Few people realize how much 
these civic minded people do to help 
the Police Department,” 

The esprit de corps of the Sports 
Car Clubs is strong. Oklahoma sports 
car drivers realize they enjoy a unique 
sport for, as Dooley states, “Every 
Sports Car Club driver knows that 
‘sportsmanship demands safe driving"*” 
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“When you think of thorough breds, 
you think Kentucky. When you think 
of quarter horses, you think Okla- 
homa.” 

So speaks Pete Winters, a man in a 
position to discuss quarter horses. 
Winters and two partners, A. W. 
Huebsch and Barney Liles, operate 
“the largest consignment quarter 
horse sale in the world.” 

It attracts buyers from throughout 
the U.S, and Canada, buyers' aircraft 
fill the Ada Airport, and motels up to 
60 miles away provide accommoda- 
tions for the horse fanciers. Gross 
sales often approach half-a-tnillion 
dollars. AH stock must be registered 
and the sale predominantly offers 
quarter horses. They may be running 
types, halter, show or riding mounts, 
or what a cowboy would call just 
“good usin' stock.” 

Thoroughbreds are being consign- 
ed in growing numbers due to rising 
interest in quarter horse racing, with 
many breeders infusing thoroughbred 
blood into quarter horse pedigrees. In 
fact, the highest selling animal at a 
recent sale was a yearling thorough- 
bred stallion, Tamy Jet, whose own- 
er from Mayville, North Dakota, was 
paid $16,500 for the colt. The record 
high was set by a three-year-old mare, 
Nellie Bars. She brought $20,000. 

The sale's reputation has gone far. 
Many buy and never attend in per- 
son. Winters had $40,000 in advance 
bids for a recent sale. Four scheduled 
sales are held each year, quarter 
horses in March and August, appa- 
loosas in April and November, It 
costs a minimum of $150 to consign a 
quarter horse, if the horse sells for 
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$2,000 or less* If the sale is over 
$2,000, a straight 5 percent is applied 
as commission. For appaloosas, there 
is a $35 fee plus a 5 percent com- 
mission. 

The partners believe in advertising. 
They have taken as many as 36 pages 
in a single issue of the Quarter Horse 
Journal and they also advertise heav- 
ily in other horse publications, 

"Let me tell you something," Win- 
ters insists, "Oklahoma is f it* for 
quarter horses. This is horse country, 
the best, We’ve got good grass and 
there’s plenty of strength in it. The 
weather’s good. We’ve got great mares. 
Where are you going to find a mare 
like FL Ladybug?” 

The mare is owned by Marvin 
Barnes. She is regularly quartered at 
his Ladybug Ranch, west of Ada. The 
sons and daughters of this single mare 
have made history at all the major 
quarter tracks in the nation. 

Three of the top four places in the 
recent All-American Futurity, the 
world’s richest horse race, were won 
by Ladybug colts. She has launched a 
dynasty. 

"We've got the studs too," Winters 
added. “Within a hundred mile or so 
range of here we’ve got a concentra- 
tion of real fine stallions." He ran 
through a few names, "Three Bars, 
Triple Chick, Scooper Chick, Dia- 
mond Charge, The Old Man, Lana 

* Lark, Top Deck, Otoe, Good Bird, and 
| that isn't even getting started." 

* The sale pavilion seats 1,300 peo- 

* pie. Horses are paraded before buyers 
D in an arena which is covered with 
£ bright emerald green wood shavings, 
i There are three barns with stalls and 


all the extras, and a large tent is 
usually erected on sale days. 

“With the tent," Winters said, “we 
don’t have any trouble stalling up to 
500 horses.” 

There are ranks of horse vans and 
trailers. The horses are groomed and 
fitted to perfection for the sale. The 
whole affair has a carnival air, 

“We finished one sale at 5 o’clock 
in the morning," Winters recalled, 
“and we had more people when we 
finished than when we started." 

The partners know quality of horses 
is important, and they are also con- 
vinced that quantity is a factor, 

“If you lived in California,” Win- 
ters said, “you might think twice be- 
fore driving 1,500 miles for a look at 
80 horses, but 400 to 500 horses is a 
different story. We’ve had buyers 
come here and leave with as high as 
40 horses, and I mean good horses," 
“This business has got a lot of 
good side effects," Winters adds 
thoughtfully, “I don’t know how many 
firms are making horse trailers in 
Oklahoma now. Chickasha is the 
horse trailer capital of the world. The 
horse business brings lots of people 
into Oklahoma, They like to travel 
and see the state. 

“Another thing, quarter horse rac- 
ing is really booming. They offer 
purses that make that prize money in 
the east look mighty small. 

“And you wouldn’t believe the 
number of professional people who are 
buying horses. Maybe it’s a kind of 
way of getting back to some of the old 
values. Besides that, there just aren’t 
many things prettier than a good 
horse." 
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merninDerane 

BY ANN TACKER 


- 

Gnus to Amuse 

1 saw a blue gnu 
On view at the zoo. 
Why blue was his hue 
1 hadn't a clue. 

Said the gnu, “I’ve no doubt 
That it all came about 
Through heredity's law, 

On account of my Paw, 

This blue gnu illusion 
Caused me confusion. 
After giving it thought 
1 was somewhat distraught 

“Paw, quite a rarity, 

Had this peculiarity; 

And it all simply means 
That 1 have his blue genes." 

1 declared, “l won’t go 
Till your secret I know. 
‘Twill prey on my mind 
‘Till the answer 1 find. 

The gnu wished me good day, 
And began munching hay, 

1 bade adieu to the gnu 
And quietly withdrew. 
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A *STAR* IN THE FAMILY 


DAFFMTIONS 

Majorette — The officer dined. 

Nectar — The young man considers his evening a success. 
Officiate — Friday's menu. 


They say that "stage mothers" are 
Frustrated actresses whose careers never 
got off the ground, and I believe it. If we 
lived in Los Angeles 1 would probably be 
dragging my little prodigies to every 
studio in Hollywood. I desperately want- 
ed to be an actress, blit after my stage 
debut as the posterior portion of an ele- 
phant in a kindergarten production, my 
career flared briefly in grade school t then 
fizzled out completely by the time I 
reached junior high. 

Some's got it and some ain't, as the say- 
ing goes, and after participating in every 
play tryout that the high school drama 
department sponsored, I finally resigned 
myself to the fact that I was one of the 
ain'ts. 

Then the footlights beckoned once 
again when my eldest and only son, Ther- 
on, came home from the first grade and 
announced, "Mom, we're going to have a 
Thanksgiving program, and I’m going to 
be the turkey." 

At last! I could see it all now, my son, 
the STAR! I always knew that boy was a 
genius and thank heaven the teacher fin- 
ally recognized it. The lights w r ere shining 
so brightly now that I was virtually daz- 
zled. 

They dimmed considerably when he 
added, “Everybody in our room is going 
to be a turkey." 

Oh, well Even Rock Hudson had to 
start some place. 

The next question w : as, “How do you 
make a turkey costume?” 

Assuming he meant a live turkey, I 
cast about in my mind trying to form an 
idea of how to make the costume. I can't 
sew, and we didn't have a feather on the 
place. Even if we'd had bushels, I wouldn't 
have knowm what to do with them. 

Under questioning, Theron informed 
me that they were going to sing a song en- 
titled, “Mr. Turkey Sat on the Barnyard 
Fence." He proceeded to give me a sample. 
It made up, somewhat, in volume what it 
lacked in tone. 

He also informed me that Bobby Tabor 
was to be “Mr. Turkey,” Also Bobby 
Tabor's mother was making him a turkey 
costume out of cardboard and crepe 
paper, 

“The rest of us are just going to be reg- 
ular turkeys, with sackpaper costumes," 
he added, seemingly not at all dismayed 
that he was just one of the flock. 

My son! Upstaged by an upstart with 
an angelic face and big blue eves! Up until 


now, Fd always thought what sweet child- 
ren those those little Tabors were, Winnie, 
their mother, was one of my favorite 
neighbors, too. 

The ties of motherhood are much 
s t ro n ger than t hose of m ere fri en d ship, 
and anyone who has read a movie maga- 
zine knows that a stage mother will do 
anything to further her child's career. 

The very next morning, I rushed over 
to the “enemy camp” to see how Winnie 
was progressing with Bobby's costume. 

Unsuspecting soul that she is, she show- 
ed it to me. It was very elaborate, made 
of rows and rows of tiny crepe paper ruff- 
les over a cardboard frame. She must have 
worked like a Trojan on it, 

I went home discouraged and didn’t see 
how I could possibly come up with any- 
thing to compare with it, but I was deter- 
mined not to give in and resort to a com- 
mon paper sack, like the teacher, Miss 
Randolph, suggested. 

I got out some boxes, crepe paper in 
black, gray, and white, some bailing wire, 
scissors, glue, crayons, and a few other 
odds and ends, and went to work. 

Several hours later, i emerged from the 
debris feeling like Christian Dior with his 
first Paris sensation. I w f as wearing several 
shades of shoe polish, and a couple of blis- 
ters but the costume was finished. 

Although it wasn't as beautiful as the 
one Winnie had made, it was much larger 
and sure to catch the eye. 

It had a huge fan-shaped tail in the 
back , cardboard wings, and even a cap 
with a beak and watt les made of red crepe 
paper. 

1 thought it was gorgeous and could 
hardly contain myself until the program 
that afternoon. 

I rushed through lunch and cleaned up 
myself and our youngest, another budd- 
ing genius, age 3, who can sing at the drop 


of a hat “Supercalifragilistcexpiaiido- 
cious" faster than I can spell it. 

Then I loaded the. costume into the car, 
which wasn't an easy job, and we set out 
for the Verdigris schoolhouse. 

I parked my little daughter with my 
sister-in-law, and carried the costume to 
the first grade room. It was fifteen min- 
utes before program time. 

Miss Randolph looked a bit taken aback 
when she saw my creation, but years of 
elementary teaching have given this lady 
a poise that would put Amy Vander built 
to shame. She recovered to gasp feebly * 
that perhaps Theron had better try it on. 

He did try it on and though he couldn't 
move in it, he looked considerably like a 
giant gobbler. 

Miss Randolph must have decided that 
it would be easier to let him wear it than 
to try to argue with me, so we helped 
Theron onto the stage and put him in 
place on the top row of a set of bleachers 
erected so the audience could see all the 
“turkeys” while they sang. 

Then 1 went down front to w r atch the 
program, feeling like Mrs. Temple at 
Shirley's very first premier. 

The curtain opened. T heron's costume 
certainly did attract attention. In fact, 
you couldn't miss him. Although he 
didn't move or speak, and no one could 
tell who it was. he definitly did cause 
comment. 

Throughout the song and “Mr. Tur- 
key’s" promenade I could hear “oohs 
and ahs” all around me and did not 
doubt for a minute that they were all 
directed at Theron. 

When the program was over I went 
home feeling very pleased with myself 
and my little actor. 

I sat down with Jennifer, my 3-year- 
old and began, “Now sing after mommy, 
‘On the good ship, Lollipop!" 
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Because astrology is so popular these 
days, and because many of you may be 
influenced by the inferior advice of 
other newspapers* we are introducing 
a new column, namely . . . 


TODAY'S HORRORSCOOP 
THURSDAY 


(or whatever day you happen 
to be reading this nonsense) 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): Cancel all 
other newspaper subscriptions and con- 
centrate on ours. If you own a business 
buy lots of advertising space from us. 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Do your 
bit to combat air pollution. Give a hip- 
pie a bath. If no hippie available, a pig 
will do, 

GEMINI (May 2 1- June 20) : So your 
candidate lost the election. Be realistic. 
You can’t live in that clothes closet for 
the next four years! 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): You are 
going to inherit a million dollars. Run 
out and open some charge . . , oops! 
Sorry. A man-made satellite just threw 
the entire planetary prospectus off. 

LEO (July 23-August 22): Give a fi- 
nancial donation to our worthy organi- 
zation, the BLAH's (Beleagured Legion 
of Associated Horoscopers), 

VIRGO (Aug, 23-Sept. 22): Do not 
spend money foolishly. See LEO above. 

LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 22): Help cut 
down unemployment. Send a fan letter 
to the editor praising this column, 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-No v. 21): Young 
children are likely to cause you trouble 
today. Also teenagers. Adult relation- 
ships do not look favorable. Dogs may 
bite. Why not just stay in bed? 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): 
You may have a sudden blackout this 
evening (especially if you have neg- 
lected to pay the electric bill). 

CAPRICORN (Dec 22 -Jan. 19) : Squir- 
rel season open. To attract these little 
animals, sit up in a tree and act 
natural. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20- Feb. 18): You 
are good-looking, witty, popular, and 
talented, but essentially a modest per- 
son, Many famous people were born 
under this sign, including Abraham 
Lincoln, Thomas Edison, and Ann 
Tacker. 


PISCES (Feb. 19-Mar. 20): You are 
endowed with extra-ordinary stamina, 
especially if you have gotten this far 
reading this trash. Cheer up! There's 
not much more of it. 

YOU BORN TODAY are wrinkled, 
red, and almost completely helpless, but 
despite these drawbacks you are very 
appealing and almost universally loved. 
You may become vocal when hungry 
or wet. Many changes are predicted in 
your immediate future. 


REPORT CARDS 

Why do teachers never write 
To say my child’s a real delight? 

All their notes to me addressed 
Are sure to leave me so depressed. 
Johnny’s grades are horrible . 

Suzy’s conduct is deplorable . 

/ would much prefer they said , 

How sweet they really were f instead , 

Hello, World, it’s nice to lie back! We 
had a round of flu at our house and 
things are just getting back to normal. 

Yesterday my neighbor, Florence 
White, and l drove up to Swan's Dairy 
to get milk. They have the nicest, most 
modern milking parlour I've ever seen. 

It has plate glass windows so you can 
watch the whole milking process. 

Florence's little boy, Doug, got out of 
the car and stood quite a while watching 
through the window, as the cows were 
being milked. As we were driving home, 
Doug informed us that he wasn't going 
to drink any of that milk. Florence asked 
him why. 

** Because/* he said solemnly, “I don't 


want to drink any milk from those plas- 
tic cows." 

Florence has a very peculiar dog. We 
| stopped at her house and she went in for 
a minute. The dog. a huge light brown 
monster of dubious ancestry, jumped up 
on the hood of the car and peered 
through the windshield at me. After a 
thorough inspection, he climbed upon 
( top of the car and calmly sal there until 
Florence came back. 

She said he spends every night on the 
top of the car and they never have to 
worry about anyone trying to steal gas. 
I’m going to try to teach our dog to do 
that. All she knows how to do is eat and 
reproduce. 

By the way, would you like to have a 
pup? We’ve got two real cute ones. They 
are small and shaggy, about three 
months old. 

Maybe my best friend won't tell me, 
hut you know those mouthwash com- 
mercials. Since this sick spell, I've 
become so self-concious I’m almost 
afraid to breathe in the same room with 
anyone for fear of offending, 

1 spend my time gargling various 
l concoctions and chewing chlorophyl 
gum. I agree that bad breath is better 
than no breath at all, but others may 
not feel that way, so 1 keep trying to 
improve it. 

A few days ago 1 was downtown 
shopping when a little newsboy came up 
and asked me if I would like to buy a 
Rogers County Observer. 

1 told him, “No, thank you. I work 
for them?* 

It never occurred to me that he 
wouldn't believe it until l overheard him 
hail another litle boy and say, “Well, 
Eve heard some excuses for not buying 
a paper, but that one tops them all." 


Adults who view With tre&datjon. 
All the younger generation, 

Do n t despair it s just a stage. 
The only cure is called , Old Age . 
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To be sung to the tune of ‘‘Autumn Leaves” 

The Autumn Leaves me so exhausted, 

The Autumn Leaves me so oh so peeved, 

My nose is stuffed, my eyes are running, 

When Winter comes, I’m so relieved. 

Each September now, I pray to God, 

“Please kill the weeds and goldenrod.” 

But each year I must endure the months of sneezing, 
When Autumn Leaves start to fall. 


<Sliakespea'ie tells us, "-Cove sees 
not until the eye, hut with the mind, and, 
thelcfo'ie, is winged ( upid painted 
blind:' 

alow else explain how a young gi*l 
chooses from a host of gawky , pimpled 
adolescents , the youth whom , to her, is 
Prince ( harming on a snow-white 
horse? 

iJlnd he , when he beholds her, secs 
a vision of feminine perfection which 
hears little resemblance to the young 
lady who stands, pigeon-toed, before him 
with braces on her teeth . 

Si has ever been so , and though the 
system has its faults , a better one has 
never been devised. 

2 hen comes 2 e hr Italy 14, the day 
which is set aside for sweethearts , when 
most 2lomeos are purchasing tokens of 
their affection to present their Satieties, 
whether it be a penny paper ^ Valentine 
or a f lower ^bedecked box of chocolates . 

Jlo matter how small the cost of this 
token . it is priceless to the young lady 
who receives it. c U ih e giver is amply 
rewarded by the look of adoration she 
bestows upon him . 

2he male in the picture, of course, 
believes himself to be in complete con* 
trol of the situation . < die has no con - 
ception of how <3\ L*lher Jlature and 
his future in*laws are conspiring to 
ensnare him- 


mo lamb was ever led by a /j ud as = 
goat to the slaughter with more cunning 
than is now used to get this innocent to 
the altar. 

iSy the time the scales have fallen 
I rom his eyes, it is too late. 1 die is up 
to his clavicles in mortgages, diapers 
and £P. 2.^4. meetings. 


Consider now the porcupines, 

All covered with their prickly spines. 
It makes one pause in meditation 
On porcupine perpetuation. 


A few weeks ago, tired and irritable 
after a round of shopping and chauf- 
fering, I was wheeling my 3-year-old in 
a shopping cart at a local store when 
we passed near a pretty little Negro girl 
of about six years of age who w'as eat- 
ing from a bag of popcorn almost as 
big as she was. 

As we approached, my ow n little girl, 
Amy, leaned over and extended a tiny 
hand toward the popcorn. Without any 
hesitation, the other child filled it with 
the fluffy kernels. 

The two babes eyed each other and 
munched with mutual enjoyment, no 
word having been spoken. Obviously, 
none was needed. 

My spirits lifted as I watched the 
little heads close together, the brown 
eyes and the blue wide with the inno- 
cence and wonder of childhood. 

How simple and direct are children. 
We could profit from watching them. 

"And a little child shall lead them." 


Seeing Ralph Bellamy recently posing 
as a doctor on a TV commercial did not 
inspire confidence in me. 

He is the actor who played the 
obstetrician in Rosemary's Baby. The 
AMA ought to sue. 

Whoever said “Movies are better than 
ever" evidently hasn’t been to many 
lately. 

My children are not yet in their teens, 
but I would not risk taking them to a 
movie I had not seen these days unless it 
said “Walt Disney Presents" on the 
marquee. Even then I dread for them to 
see the previews of coming attractions. 

We went to the drive-in last night and 
though the movie itself wasn’t bad, when 
the previews came on I was appalled. 

There were scenes of Jayne Mansfield 
as nearly in the “altogether" as possible 
without going all the way. 

Such films used to be shown at stag 
parties I’m told and were considered 
then to be pretty “hot stuff." 

Now anyone with the price of a ticket 
can see them. When Rosemary’s Baby 
was showing at the local theater there 
were no warnings to parents about the 
suitability of the movie for viewing by 
children, and no restrictions on age. 
There were children in the audience, and 
many teens with their dates. 

The nude scenes were not tantalizing, 
but were revolting. Besides Mia Farrow, 
who looks like a walking skeleton, there 
were scenes of ancient nudes, both male 
and female, whose flabby, shapeless 
bodies were enough to turn one’s 
stomach. 

To anyone who defends this sort of 
thing as “telling it like it is" I reply that 
even the Salem witch-hunters would have 
been hard put to come up with anything 
to match it. 

We do not need to have our children 
corrupted by this kind of thing. The 
movie industry could wield a tremendous 
influence for good, but as long as we sit 
complacently by and do not make our 
wishes known they will continue in the 
same vein. 

Older people may have years of exper- 
ience on which to base sound 
judgements, but children do not. Fed a 
steady diet of such movies and other 
so-called entertainment, they will grow 
up believing that sex is a toy and life 
should resemble a Roman orgy. 
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When Oklahoma was still a terri- 
tory — two territories, in fact — not far 
from us lived a friend who one day 
found a young crow, captured it in 
her apron and took it home. She 
called it “Jack” He was given the 
run of the house and seemed very 
well satisfied. 

Jack's mistress became ill. She was 
under medical care for a long time. 
The doctor visited her every day and 
when he came she would call to him, 
“Hello, Doctor.” 

One day she heard the call, “Hello, 
Doctor,” but had to hear it again 
before she realized that Jack had 
spoken. 

Our friend regained her health and 
moved away. She asked my wife to 
adopt Jack. Nothing could have 
pleased us more. Jack had a streak 
of mischief. He would fly to my 
wife's shoulder, nestle against her 
neck and rub his head under her 
chin with a great show of affection. 
Then he would reach up and pull out 
her hairpins, and throw them aside, 
just as his ancestors did with kernels 
of sprouting corn. He would pull my 
pencil from my pocket and toss it 
aside, or grab a shiny coin whenever 
he saw one. He never brought any- 
thing back. 

Oilfield workers on the lease where 
I was foreman tried to teach him 


farm boy I yearned for them. Picking 
up a cup I started toward the door. 
My wife glanced through the window, 
shook her head and said “Better not.” 

Ignoring her warning, I went on 
down to the cow, patted her side and 
started milking. Suddenly a boy on 
a horse rode up to drive the cow away. 
With much chagrin I slunk back into 
the house, but we had cream for our 
coffee the next morning. 

A day or two later a stranger 
stopped and asked if I would like to 
buy a cow. My heart seemed to miss 
a beat as I said I hadn't thought of 
it It seems he had gotten the cow 
in a trade, had no need for her, and 
was offering her for $20. Considering 
that a bargain, I told him I would 
buy her. 

When he brought the cow, to my 
surprise and delight here was the little 
Jersey that had supplied my stolen 
cream. Besides giving US milk and 
cream, she was a real pet and never 
needed to be tied or penned. When 
cold weather came we built a small 
stable and put Jack in with her to 
help him keep warm. 

I had a silly habit of talking to my 
cow. On entering the stable to milk 
I would say, “Hello, Cow.” One day 
my wife stood on the back porch en- 
joying the beautiful early spring 
morning when I went out to milk. 


BY GEORGE WRIGHT 

other words but, “Hello, Doctor,” 
seemed to be his limit. My wife ac- 
cused the men of being a bad in- 
fluence on jack. 

Once Jack snatched a teaspoon and 
flew up into a tree. When my wife 
ran after him, scolding him, he held 
to the spoon and distinctly said, “Go 
to hell!” 

It was embarrassing to have our 
pet crow swear but we were elated to 
have him learn more words. 

About the time Jack joined us we 
acquired another pet. Looking 
through the window one evening I 
saw a cow grazing in the meadow. 
Living on an oil lease, near an oil- 
rush boomtown, milk and cream were 
scarce commodities. Having been a 
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When I opened the stable door Jack 
flew out over her head, perched on 
the eaves and said, “Hello, Cow,” 
only he used the New York up-state 
twang, making it “keau.” 

He had a sort of patois of his own. 
He would sit on a tall stump in the 
yard making little laughing or chuck- 
ling sounds and would jabber to him- 
self, sounding like two people in ani- 
mated conversation. 

My wife went to visit her mother 
for a few weeks. Both Jack and I 
were pretty lonely. He would fly 
away in the morning and not return 
until evening. When I reported his 
absences to my wife by telephone 
she asked me to clip Jack’s wings so 
he couldn’t fly away, but I said, “We 
have loved, petted and pampered 
him all his life, but if he still prefers 
to mingle with the wild crows we 
cannot refuse him his freedom.” 

Late in the fall we realized we had 
not seen Jack for some time. As we 
drove around the countryside we 
watched for him. Sometimes we would 
see a black crow sitting on a fence 
and would stop and call to him, 
“Hello, Jack.” 

There was no recognition. We 
never heard Jack’s voice again. Still, 
after sixty years, in memory I can 
hear his cheery voice saying “Hello! 
Hello, keau. Go to hell.” 
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BIG SALTWATER 


BY NELL IVES 


President Thomas Jefferson made 
the Louisiana Purchase almost 170 
years ago and sent Zebulon Pike to 
see what that purchase meant Curi- 
ously, it is possible that salt in Okla- 
homa may have been one of the rea- 
sons the President made that pur- 
chase. 

Major George Sibley, in 1811, rec- 
ommended that a road be built from 
the Great Salt Plains to the Arkansas 
River a hundred miles away, so the 
salt could be river transported to 
eastern markets. Explorer Sibley had 
found Indians brushing up the salt 
on the plains with a turkey wing, put- 
ting the combined salt and sand in 
kettles, then “boiling off* the water 
until the mineral crystalized. 

Sibley’s recommendation was not 
put into effect because a few years 
later the great salt springs in what 
is now Mayes County began produc- 
tion, That was the beginning of more 
than fifty years of disputes over the 
springs, causing murders, political 
chicanery, “salt wars/ 1 treaties, the 
breaking of treaties, and boundary 
disputes, including an interstate boun- 
dary dispute between Arkansas and 
Indian Territory. 

These same years saw ingenious 
developments in the process of chang- 
ing salt water into crystalline gran- 
ules. Wide, shallow, iron kettles had 
to be got, with great difficulty, from 
iron foundries along the Ohio River. 
Such kettles had tremendous weight. 
Getting one on a flatboat and keep- 
ing the boat right side up on the 
snag-filled Mississippi, then up the 
Arkansas, was no easy trick. The way 
up the Arkansas was even more snag- 



CrysUitline fragments of salt form a stark contrast against the huge salt kettle. 
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Sparkling u ater of the Great Salt Plains Lake brightens the rolling prairies. 


filled than the Mississippi. 

One salt-spring rose through the 
bed of a sizeable fresh-water stream. 
Hollow logs had to be set in the sand 
around the spring to keep the brine 
from mingling with the stream and 
being washed away. It was a tremen- 
dous, struggling project, calling for 
different methods at every spring. It 
would have been much simpler to se- 
cure salt from the tremendous lode 
in northwestern Oklahoma which early 
explorers called Jefferson's Salt 
Mountain. Major George Sibley 
called this huge deposit, some thirty 
miles west of Alva, the Grand Saline. 

Jefferson’s Mountain was alongside 
the Cimarron, which provided a prob- 
lem. The Cimarron is wide but a deep 
stream was needed to float salt boats 
to market and most of the year the 
Cimarron wasn’t deep enough, as one 
explorer put it, to “swim a dog!” 

So Jefferson's Mountain, half for- 
gotten, became a near myth while 
salt production in eastern Oklahoma 
boomed. In 1815, Bernard R. Mouille 
got permission to operate a salt plant 
in present Mayes County. Salt sold 
high, $25 to $30 a barrel in the new 
Arkansas settlements. It was hard to 
get workmen for the job of cutting 
firewood, filling the boil-off kettles 
and other tasks, for the Indians, the 
few that lived in the vicinity, pre- 
ferred to hunt game. 

Three partners worked one salt 
spring. One of them, a man named 
Campbell, was soon murdered by his 
partners, David Earhart and William 
Childers. The salt springs were rich 
prizes. They bubbled up in bouncing 
geysers, sometimes in streams of fresh 
water, sometimes in marshy spots 
with the smell of sulphur or oil float- 
ing about. 

In July, 1859, Frederick Chouteau 
and Lewis Ross, near Salina, Okla- 
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Water t with a high salt content, 
was boiled in huge kettles tike 
this one, over a century ago. 



homa, struck oil while drilling for 
salt. Their oil well flowed ten barrels 
per day and Frederick Chouteau wrote 
“if it will continue to flow oil as it 
is doing at the present time, it will 
pay for itself in a very short time as 
they come from miles around to buy 
oil to light their homes/* Thus salt 
became responsible for America's first 
commercial oil well, even antedating 
Col* Edwin Drake's famed Pennsyl- 
vania well, for Drake did not strike 
oil until August, 1859* 

Sometimes a well had to be dug or 
drilled to the salt watercourse. Some- 
times these were flowing artesian 
wells, sometimes the brine had to be 
lifted out in buckets. Settlers drifted 
in, needing salt for their family and 
for their animals. Anyone who could 
lay claim to salt water area was rich. 

When the Five Civilized Tribes be- 
gan moving to Indian Territory in 
1835, the salt springs became Indian 
property* The government ruled that 
no Indian could be deprived of salt 
because the spring or well was on 
another Indian's land. Salt was a 
possession of all. The only exception 
was a salt spring in the Skin Bayou 
District which was given to Sequoyah. 
His salt spring was a reward for hav- 
ing invented the Cherokee alphabet 
and giving his people a bridge to 


literacy. 

Pioneers on the wagon trains going 
west always wanted to lay in a sup- 
ply of salt before they started on their 
long trek. The New Orleans market 
was always hungry for salt* So were 
other settlements along the rivers. 
Any salt spring paid for development. 
One spring boasted water so salt that 
eight gallons of it boiled down to a 
gallon of salt. This seemed Fabulous, 
but Jefferson's Mountain was destined 
to make much more. The wagon 
trains, spending the last available 
penny for salt before beginning their 
journey, did not know' that pure salt, 
by the ton, lay almost within sight of 
the Santa Fe Trail. 

One man who worked an Indian 
Territory spring got a fine load of 
salt and started with it by boat to 
New Orleans. He so anticipated hav- 
ing a good time with all the money 
it would bring that he decided to 
begin having the good time before 
he sold the salt. He bought some whis- 
key and got so drunk that by the time 
he was sober he found he had already 
been to New Orleans and was far up- 
river on his way back home and still 
had his salt. He tied up along shore to 
try to think this out. Buyers from 
down-river began to appear, anxious 
to buy his salt. Staying right where 
he was he sold his whole load, at a 
handsome profit! Whatever the moral 
here, it surely isn't one on which to 
found good business procedure. 

When Civil War came the salt 
springs were in the hands of southern 
sympathizers. Northern forces made 
a determined effort to change this* 
Indian Territory was on the far out- 
edge of civilization, but more effort 
was put into capturing the springs 
than getting possession of some sea- 
port towns. 

Captured the springs were, and the 
southern armies were without salt* 
Some commentators of the time 
blamed the failure of the southern 
cause on just this fact. Neither men 
nor horses had salt, and their strength 
dwindled away. 

When peace came and the northern 
army withdrew, they destroyed all the 
salt refining equipment. The Okla- 
homa Historical Society's Chronicles 
contains a picture of a kettle which 
was broken into many pieces, then 
riveted together again by a salt pro- 


ducer trying to begin anew. Salt pro- 
duction was slow in recovering from 
the war. When the railroads slanted 
down across Indian Territory they 
brought salt from abroad and from 
other states. The working of the salt 
springs in Indian Territory dwindled. 

It wasn't salt production that again 
turned attention to the wide white 
plain where Major Sibley had seen 
Indians brushing up salty sand with 
a turkey w f ing, What called attention 
was the vast multitude and variety of 
birds that made the Salt Plains a stop 
on their fly-path to the tropics and 
back north each spring* The Great 
Salt Plains had long drawn Indian 
hunting parties, for the salt there at- 
tracted buffalo, antelope, all kinds of 
wildlife. The same area is the Great 
Salt Plains Wildlife Refuge today* 

When Zebulon Pike came west he 
evidently had a set commission from 
President Jefferson to sec the Great 
Salt. Pike stayed with the main party 
on the Arkansas, but sent his assist- 
ant Lieutenant Wilkinson. Wilkinson 
could not have seen Jefferson's “Salt 
Mountain,” however, for it is under- 
ground. Wilkinson's party followed 
the Arkansas River bank south and 
east to Fort Gibson* 

When Major Sibley later followed 
Pike, in 1811, he camped and made 
friends with the Indians who wel- 
comed him because they had admired 
Pike* Sibley told them he planned to 
go on west to the Great Salt. The In- 
dians advised against it* Sibley's 
party was small. Fierce western tribes 
visited the Great Salt* If they found 
friends they had a social dance. If 
they found enemies they collected 
scalps, 

Sibley went anyway. He found 
amazing springs with built-up salt 
walls so thick rain never melted them 
away. He reported that there were 
walls of salt twelve to twenty inches 
thick around the springs, that the 
great white flat around them looked 
like it was paved w r ith rough ice* 

The next governmental inspection 
was made by Nathan Boone, Daniel's 

continued 

The Great Sait Plains 

The Osage people called this river AV sea tun - 
ga . meaning * 'great salt water." It is now 
called the Salt Fork of the Arkansas. It is the 
river which creates the Great Salt Plains Res 
ervoir, heart of the national Salt Plains Wild- 
life Refuge. 
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son, ordered out from Fort Gibson to 
escort a party of western immigrants 
along the Santa Fe Trail. He made 
a one -day trip from his camp to see 
the eastern edge of the Salt Plains. 
Then, after he had finished his busi- 
ness with the wagon train, led his 
dragoons south to the Great Sait and 
stopped there to make a thorough 
inspection. 

Modern exploration, by seismo- 
graph, shows that pure rock salt rises 
to within thirty feet of the earth’s 
surface. The salt is the purest in the 
nation. It would be possible to mine 
rock salt at a depth of thirty feet. 
The most economical method of pro- 
duction is to pump up salt water 
from beneath the bed of the Cimarron 
and hold it in shallow earthen tanks 
for evaporation. Wads of salt crystals 
form at the mouths of the well pipes 
from which the water flows. The 
water is so salty that a handful of 
dry salt, tossed into the water, will 
not melt 

When certain atmospheric condi- 
tions prevail, salt gathers in crystals 
on grass in the area. Vegetation 
gleams with the white crystals. As 
the salt incrustation grows the grass 
is completely covered, each tiny crys- 
tal overlapping another. Large ac- 
cumulations, as much as a foot in 
diameter, always have a hollow place 
where the grass that was host to the 
first crystals once grew. 

There may be more than fancy in 
the belief that salt is good for vegeta- 
tion, for there is a trace of salt in 
the soil for miles around the western 
salines, and the greatest wheat pro- 
duction per acre in the world comes 
from fields in the vicinity of the Salt 
Plains and the Great Salt. The shrubs, 
willows, mesquite, and plum bushes, 
which grow close to the Salt Plains, 
are the brightest and healthiest. Near 
the Great Salt, where sandy flats 
spread out against the barren gyp 
hills, the cottonwoods grow tall and 
lush. 

A mountain of salt ? A mountain of 
salt? It is a thought to conjure with. 
In the meantime, Jefferson's Moun- 
tain goes on salting the big Cimarron 
River as it has, time out of mind. 











A rack of aluminum parts emerges from 
steaming , gotten dye, in anodizing process at 
Macklanlourg -Duncan Co . 

Nearly every new home built in the United 
States contains at least one Oklahoma -made product. 
The MacManburg-Duncan Co,, founded in Okla- 
homa City in 1920, is a major reason why. 

Basis of M-D’s early growth was 
rolled weatherstrip, still one of the firm’s major 
products. The company now makes thousands of 
varieties of their basic products; aluminum 
and stainless steel moulding and trim, calking and seal- 
ing compounds, folding and sliding door hardware, 
mail boxes, house numbers and letters, cornice 
and foundation vents, screen and storm door grilles, 
thresholds, carpenter's and home-owner's levels, 
shelves, shelf standards and brackets, decorative 
aluminum sheets, ladders and many others. 

Most M-D products are made from 
aluminum and plastic, though brass, bronze, stain- 
less steel, and wood are also used. The metals 
come into the plant either in rolled-up coils or in cast 
billets. The sheet metal is rolled or stamped into 
weatherstripping, house numbers, or other metal products. 

The extrusion process of the aluminum 
billets is intriguing. Billets two feet long and five 
inches in diameter are heated to 1,000 degrees. 
Placed in the extrusion press, they come out in what- 
ever shape desired. It takes lots of pressure to do 
this, and M-D’s 2 Ve million pound extrusion presses 
are among the largest in the Southwest. 

Many of these aluminum products then 
undergo the anodizing or chemical oxidizing and 
coloring process. Dipped in acids, neutralizers, 
washes, dyes and other chemical solutions, when they 
have completed the cycle they are rust and cor- 
rosion proof as well as color-fast. 

Builders and do-it-yourselfers throughout 
the western hemisphere am familiar with the 
yellow and black MackJanburg-Duncan house 
trademark. They see it on attractive displays in 
lumber yards, hardware and building supply stores, and 
in national magazine advertising. M-D’s mar- 
keting system is unusual. The company has no 
jobbers or distributors per se, but sells Its products 
directly to retail outlets throughout North 
America, using its own sales organization. 

All M-D products are packaged in self- 
contained units, with nails or screws necessary to 
install them in the package. Labels, forms, instructions 
all are printed in the company’s own printing plant. 

The firm’s 700-plus employees have an 
attractive place to work, for neat and pleasant sur- 
roundings lead to better work and quality products. They 
liave an 80-acre employee recreation area, with 
picnic facilities, playground equipment, and 
pavillion. M-D pays for employees' hospitalization and 
life insurance. Employees have paid vacations, profit- 
sharing bonuses, longevity bonuses and a pension plan. 

Their attitude towards the future is 
impressive. Ask anyone at Maeklanburg-Duncan, 
and they are likely to preface their remarks 
with, “Why, we’ve just begun to grow — ” 
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RAINY MOUNTAIN REUNION 
Boola, Boola, Boola, Boom! 

You’d hardly expect the recollec- 
tions of Kiowa alumni of a tum-of- 
the-century Indian Boarding School 
to sound like a chapter out of Frank 
Merriwell, but they do. 

Rain-y Mountain will defend 
Will work right to the end — 

The philosophy that underlay In- 
dian education in the late 1800s was 
bitter. Its purpose was to remove the 
Indian child as far as possible from 
his home environment. Can you con- 
ceive what your own emotion might 
be at having to take your six-year-old 
to a distant boarding school, operated 
by alien conquerors who had just de- 
feated you in war, and leave your 
youngster in their foreign hands, to 
whatever fate might await the child? 

It was hard indeed, but for Kiowa 
parents there was no other way. So, 
with heartaches and prayer, they did. 
There was sadness, tragedy, and run- 
aways. Two young boys ran away in 
midwinter. They froze to death. Their 
bodies, though searched for, were not 
found until the next spring. 

The children of Rainy Mountain 
School at first knew no English, yet 
they were not permitted to speak 
Kiowa, the only language they knew. 
One elder at the reunion related how 
he and his friend mischievously tested 
their teacher. They decided to try 
jabbering gibberish in her presence, 
no language at all, just jibber-jabber. 
As soon as she heard them she seized 
their ears and punished them just as 
if they were speaking Kiowa; because 
she didn’t know the difference. 

Among the elderly alumni of 
Rainy Mountain School who spin 
out recollections and memories of 
those old days, Milton Toyebo, Linn 
Pauahty, Parker McKenzie, Duke 
Tsoodle, Margaret Toyebo, Ruby 
Aunko Hall, there is no bitterness. 

They tell of learning to cook, bake, 
and clean; to milk the dairy cows, to 


Rainy Mountain schoolgirls at an athletic 
meet on the campus of Riverside School, 
Anadarko. 


plant, and cultivate; to read, write, 
and work numbers through the mys- 
teries of long division; of oatmeal 
porridge, steak on Sunday, and that 
delicious Rainy Mountain syrup; of 
baseball, football, girls’ basketball, 
and track; of sports rivalries with 
Riverside School in Anadarko, and 
Fort Sill “downward where the Co- 
manches ever stay.” 

Bye , Fort Sill , Bye-oh 
We got your goose 
So whafs the use 
We got your scalp 
That makes us yell! 

Dr. Everett Rhoades came with 
color slides, scenic views of the beau- 
tiful site where the old school stood 
on the slopes of Rainy Mountain in 
the Wichitas. He related the history 
of the school, showed historic pic- 
tures of its dormitories, administra- 
tion building, commissary, walks, and 
the rendezvous at the goldfish pond 
and fountain; pictures of classes and 
students, facsimiles of recitation 
papers, account books, major expendi- 
tures were for such items as overalls, 
aprons, beans, soap, and cords of 
firewood. 

The reunion was sponsored by the 
distinguished Anquoe family, a name 


long honored in Kiowa history. The 
ceremonies were held at Rainy 
Mountain Indian Baptist Church, 
four miles southwest of Mountain 
View. No usable buildings remain at 
the original site of Rainy Mountain 
School, but the spirit of accomplish- 
ment and the ties of affection that 
grew there flourish in strength and 
embrace many. 

Toward the end of the Rainy 
Mountain years trust fully replaced 
the distrust that had been present at 
the school’s beginning between teach- 
ers and students. Doubt became con- 
fidence. It was no longer against the 
rules to speak the Kiowa tongue on 
the Rainy Mountain campus. So we 
have the pleasure today of hearing 
these folks, now grown old, the Kiowa 
students who once carried Rainy 
Mountain’s “flag” sing, in Kiowa, to 
the tune of Boola Boola; 

Sate - yil - dah t 

Sate - yil - dah . . . 

continued 
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Chisolm Trail Museum, Waurika Original Sod House, Cleo Springs 


Tom Mix Museum, Dewey 


Old Chit fa House, Swink 



VISIT A NEW MUSEUM 


Notes and News 

The East Central College Museum, 
Ada, under the direction o! Dr, 
Robert Hasskari has an especially 
fine booklet on how to use the mu- 
seum. The booklet states the tri-pur- 
pose of the college museum; to pre- 
serve the past; to search for new 
knowledge through study; and to com- 
municate knowledge of history and 
natural history through its exhibits. 
The booklet especially advises teach- 
ers: not to bring their class to the 
museum until the teacher has first 
personally visited the museum to 
examine what it contains, in prepara- 
tion for more effective guidance of 
the students" visit; not to attempt to 
see the whole museum in thirty min- 
utes — but however long the visit, 


Osage Co tin ty His tori cal Muse u hi , , Pa whuska K err Fou nda tion M iiseu m . Po t ea a 


better that it be too brief than too 
long; and not to overplay, or under- 
play, control of students— there is a 
happy medium between marching the 
class through in tight silence, and 
letting the youngsters run through 
the halls, slide across the floors, and 
chase each other up and down the 
stairs. The East Central Museum is 
organized in two sections, the Hall of 
Natural Science and History, and the 
Hall of Primitive Man. It is open 
from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily except 
Sunday, and closed on national holi- 
days. There is no admission charge. 

In Ponca City, the mansion of oil- 
man-philanthropist-Govemor E. W. 
Marland is now the Ponca City Cul- 
tural Center and Indian Museum, 
with chamber music concerts the 
second Sunday in each month, and 
art exhibits from the museum's perma- 
nent collection and artist-loaned ex- 
hibits. Indian artifacts, especially of 
the Kaw, Ponca, and Osage people, 
are on exhibit. The museum is open 
from 10 AM, to 5 P.M. daily, from 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. Saturday, I P.M. 
to 6 P.M. Sunday, and closed Tues- 
day. Admission free. 

The splendid Oklahoma Historical 
Society Museum in Oklahoma City 
can now be visited during the evening. 
It is open from 8 A.M, to 9:30 P.M, 
daily, 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. Saturday, 
and 1:30 P.M. to 4:30 P.M. Sunday, 
Admission free. 

The Historical Society's activities 
also include other places you should 
see; the Sequoyah Home near Salli- 
saw, Fort Washita between Madill 
and Durant, and the only original 
pioneer sod house near Cleo Springs. 
Activity is underway to restore the 
old Chiefs House near Swink, Fort 
Towson, the Erin Springs Ranch 
House near Lindsay, Jim Thorpe's 
home In Yale, and the Peter Conser 
House near Heavener. The present 
Carnegie Library in Guthrie, on the 
steps of which the symbolic marriage 
of Indian Territory and Oklahoma 
Territory was performed on Statehood 
Day in 1907, will become a Histori- 
cal Society administered museum 
when Guthrie's new library is 
completed- 

continued 
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OKMULGEE CENTENNIAL 
The Okmulgee Pioneer Powwow, 
July 3-4-5, will be celebrating several 
historic events this year. The Okmul- 
gee U. S. Post Office was established 
100 years ago. The Creek Tribal 
Council has now been holding its offi- 
cial meetings at Okmulgee for 100 
years. Several of the buildings in our 
picture here are less than 100 years 
old, but the remains of the original 
Post Office are in this old picture. 
Its falling frame walls are visible 
against the large two-story stone 
building in the background. Visit 
Okmulgee during the Powwow and 
compare the ancient relic in our 
picture with the new and modem 
federal building which now houses 
Okmulgee’s Post Office. 



OKLAHOMAN’S NOVEL WINS 
PULITZER PRIZE 
The Pulitzer Prize this year has 
been won by N. Scott Momaday, 
American Indian author, an Okla- 
homan from Lawton, and now associ- 
ate professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara. 
House Made of Dawn, his winning 
book was reviewed in these pages last 
autumn. Quoting from our Oklahoma 
Today review, “In House Made of 
Down in the chapter entitled January 
27 is an account of a return to Okla- 
homa upon the death of a Kiowa 
grandmother. It is, in our opinion, 
one of the most moving passages of 
writing ever set down in the English 
language.” This Pulitzer prize winning 
novel definitely should be read by 
everyone. 



TEN YEARS AGO 
IN OKLAHOMA TODAY 

How many Oklahomans have be- 
come major league baseball players? 
When we ask this question the 
guesses we receive fall far short of the 
mark. When we published the article 
PLAY BALL! in the Summer 1959 
issue of Oklahoma Today , Oklahoma 
had then contributed 125 players to 
major league baseball. Their names 
are listed in the article. Oklahoma 
had, in the year 1959, eighteen play- 
ers in the then two major leagues — 
enough to form two complete teams. 

The same Oklahoma Today issue of 
a decade ago contains Henry Carlton 
Jones’ fine article on General Stand 
Watie, the RED FOX, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Cherokee Mounted 
Rifles, the very last Confederate Gen- 
eral to surrender in the Civil War. 

This same issue of ten years past 
boasts companion articles: TRAV- 
ELER IN OKLAHOMA— 1859, taken 
from the journals of the famed Ger- 
man artist Baldwin Mollhausen, il- 
lustrated by his own sketches; and 
TRAVELER IN OKLAHOMA— 1959 
by recently retired Smoking Room 
columnist R. G. Miller. The articles 
point up the fantastic changes, near 
incredible when compared side by 
side, brought about in soonerland 
travel during the intervening century. 

Edna Donley, of Alva, now on the 
O.E.A. staff, was the National Teach- 
er of the year in 1959. She had just 
returned from a round of national 
television and radio appearances; on 
the Today Show then hosted by Dave 
Garroway; on NBC’s Monitor ; on the 
Galen Drake Show in New York; the 
Patti Gavin Show in Washington, 
D. C.; on Don McNeil’s Breakfast 


Club in Chicago; and an article about 
her had been published in McCalls . 

Oklahoma’s Jerri Cobb had just 
captured the world’s speed record for 
light twin-engine planes. Jerri Cobb 
then held three World Records, as re- 
ported in Oklahoma Today in summer 
’59; Non-Stop Distance Flight, 
Record High Altitude, and the 
World’s Speed Record she had just 
captured from Russian flyer Petre 
Zakhoudanine. 

Another Alva resident, this one 
nine-year-old Madonna Sue Richey, 
had just won first prize in the nation 
with her National Championship 
Safety Poster, over 16,000 other com- 
peting posters. Miss Richey is now 
nine teen-years-old of course, and we’ll 
bet she feels like that contest was a 
long, long time ago. 


IN THE CIMARRON VALLEY 
(Prize- winning narrative in the 
1903 Chicago Interocean national 
newspaper competition.) 

My home is in the Cimarron River 
valley, ten miles from Guthrie, the 
capital of Oklahoma . Sister Eva is 
fourteen years old, and I am ten, and 
brother Willie six. The water of the 
Cimarron is salty and we have fine 
times bathing in it. Along the banks 
are groves of trees, under which weary 
travelers may rest . 

Mamma had often promised us a 
picnic, so one bright day when school 
had closed for summer, and sister 
Eva came home from Guthrie to 


On Lake Wister 
color photo by Richard Reed 
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spend her vacation , we decided the 
time for the picnic had come . The 
grass sparkled with dew . As soon as 
breakfast was over we started with 
our basketful of good things for din- 
ner, and soon reached the grove . 
Under a large elm tree papa had 
hung a swing , and we swung until we 
were tired. 

Then we found a walnut grove , 
where we decided to come for another 
picnic in the fall p when we could 
gather the ripe nuts . We had brought 
our bathing suits , and we all went 
into the salty water and played . Papa 
took us out for a ride in a small boat , 
and then we were ready for dinner. 

Mamma had just spread the cloth , 
and Willie and I were sitting around 
it, hungry and tired; Eva was in the 
swing , and papa had gone to a spring 
nearby for water to make lemonade , 
when a boy who lived in a house not 
far away came with a snapshot cam- 
era and took our pictures. His little 
brother was wading, in the stream, 
and our dog was sitting by the basket , 
patiently waiting for his share of the 
good things it contained. Papa came 
back and we invited the two boys to 
eat with us. We all ate with a relish . 

We helped mamma put the dishes 
into the basket , after which we gath- 
ered some shells , crossed the bridge , 
and went to the spring which gave us 
such a good , cool drink for dinner. 
A tittle stream flowed from it to the 
river , The hillside was covered with 
beautiful wild flowers , and we each 
gathered o bouquet for mamma. Then 
papa said it was time to go home. We 
all agreed we had had a splendid 
time. Next time J will tell you about 
our picnic in the fall * 

Jessie Daniels, 

Pleasant Valley, Oklahoma, 
July 26, 1903. 



Buffalo Soldiers star Lenton G Iosco w , actor Joel 
McCrea f High Chaparral producer David Dortort 
and actor Leif Erickson at the Western Heritage 
Awards Banquet, Oklahoma City. 


Actor Charlton Heston, star of Will Penny 


Casey Tibbs holding his replica of Charles 
Russell's The Horse Wrangler Award Trophy. 



THE 1969 WESTERN HERITAGE 
AWARD WINNERS 
Documentary Film: 

“Bom To Buck/* Casey Tibbs Pro- 
ductions, Hollywood, California, 
Factual Television Program: 

“The Bonanza Years," KRON-TV, 
San Francisco, California. 

Fictional Television Program: 

“The Buffalo Soldiers" from The 
High Chaparral, NBC-TV, 

Motion Picture: 

“Will Penny," En gel -Gries -Seltzer 
Productions for Paramount Pic- 
tures. 

Art Book: 

“The Cowboy In Art," by Ed Ains- 
worth, published by the World Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Juvenile Book: 

“Edge of Two Worlds," by Wey- 
man Jones, published by The Dial 
Press. 

Magazine Article, Short Story, 
or Poetry: 

“W, R. Leigh: The Artist’s Studio 
Collection," by Donnie D. Good, in 
The American Scene Magazine 
published by The Thomas Gilcrease 
Institute of American History and 
Art. 

Non-Fiction Book: (tie) 

“The Cattle Towns," by Robert 
Dykstra, published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc.; 

“The Enduring Navafao," by Laum 
Gilpin, published by the Univer- 


sity of Texas Press. 

Novel: 

“The Buffalo Runners " by Fred 
Grove, published by Doubleday and 
Company. 


Quote from the American Automo- 
bile Association’s Travel Trends : 
Where in the World to go in July , 
“July 19 — Oklahoma — this has to be 
the last word in novelty sports events: 
the International Brick and Rolling 
| Pin Throwing Contest at Stroud." 
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. . . There is an ensemble called The Screaming Eagles stage band which 
makes music as exciting as the original Dixieland, the early Chicago 
style groups, or any professional band we've heard recently. We think this 
Edison stage band has something new, a brilliant welding of the big band era 
with all we’ve learned on the way through hot jazz, boogie woogie, cool 
jazz, bebop, and rock. 

We think that here are the young heralds of a new era in music, just 
as Ben Pollack's band brought together new ideas and heralded a new 
era in music a lot of years ago. 

The Edison stage band is not playing stock arrangements. Their scores are 
in manuscript. ("Charts” they call them in the new terminology, ) Most 
striking is their soaring Turkish Bath (with sitar yet}, scored by Tulsa Uni- 
versity freshman Jerry Summers, a former member of the Edison stage band. 

The band's soloists will turn any audience on. Pat Ryan's saxophone 
fingers are as sure and nimble as were those of Bird at the same age. 

Ashley Alexander, Jr., who leads the show, is one of the really great trombones 
jazz has produced, and we dare you to listen to his Mercy, Mercy, Mercy 
before you doubt it 

The band has been featured in Downbeat, and on the cover of the 
School Musician, which reports that 80% of all public and parochial 
schools now have stage bands which adds to our conviction that we're on 
the brink of the best of America's musical eras yet. If you can't believe the 
superlatives here, proof is available. A high fidelity stereo long-play record 
album of the Eagles stage band is available, price $5.00. On the recording is 
Toe Soul; Lonely Boy; When I Fall In Love; Blues for Yna Yna; Turkish 
Bath; Beatle Medley; Get to Know You; Look of Love; Mercy, Mercy, Mercy; 
Rainy Day; Windy; and Never My Love. Order your record from The 
Screaming Eagles, Edison High School, 2906 E. 41st St., Tulsa, Okla, 74105. 

Then listen, and marvel! 

. . . BB 
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